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Amendment Introdu 


ENATOR GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE of Maryland 
announces the introduction of the Equal Rights 
Amendment in the United States Senate the beginning 
of April. Senator Radcliffe will be the chief sponsor. 


The co-sponsors are: 


Senators Warren R. Austin (R), Vt.; Homer E. Capehart 


(R), Indiana; Arthur Capper 
(R), Kansas; Albert B. Chandler 
(D), Kentucky; Dennis Chavez 
(D), New Mexico; Homer Fergu- 
son (R), Michigan; J. William 
Fulbright (D), Arkansas; Joseph 
F. Guffey (D), Pennsylvania; 
Albert W. Hawkes (R), New Jer- 
sey; Hiram W. Johnson (R), Cali- 
fornia; Harley M. Kilgore (D), 
West Virginia; Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (D), Washington; Brien 
McMahon (D), Connecticut; Fran- 
cis J. Myers (D), Pennsylvania; 
Claude Pepper (D), Florida; Ed- 
ward V. Robertson (R), Wyo- 
ming; Tom Stewart (D), Tennes- 
see; Elmer Thomas (D), Okla- 
homa; Charles W. Tobey (R), 
New Hampshire; James M. Tun- 
nell (D), Delaware; Millard E. 
Tydings (D), Maryland; Ray- 
mond E. Willis (R), Indiana; 
John L. McClellan (D), Arkan- 
sas; Milton R. Young (R), North 
Dakota. 


As one of the Maryland 
members of the National 
Council of the National 
Woman's Party and as one 
of the Maryland members of 
the Women's Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee for Equal 
Rights, I was asked to ex- 
tend the invitation to Sena- 
tor Radcliffe to act as our 
chief sponsor. 


By ELIZABETH FORBES ‘ 
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It is particularly fitting for Senator Radcliffe to lead 
the Senate fight for the Amendment, for he represents 
the Maryland Free State, that home of a people who 
were gentle and tolerant at a time when bigotry raged 


fiercely through the other colonies. As the laws of the 


CALL TO BIENNIAL MEETING 


April 21 and 22, 1945 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, ALVA BELMONT HOUSE 
144 B Street, N. E., Washington 2, D. C. 
According to the Constitution of the National Woman’s 
Party, our biennial meeting should be held at this time. 
Article IX reads: 
“A National Convention shall be held biennially, 
the date and place to be determined by the National 


The of the National Council hes | 


voted to hold the biennial meeting on April 21 and 22, 
1945, at the National Headquarters in Washington. 
We have particular need of such a meeting this year. 
The Equal Rights Amendment has more support in this 
Congress, which was elected on an equal rights platform, 
than in any preceding Congress. Because of our strngth, 
our opponents are also showing strength. It is vital for us 


to make the right plans in order that we may. act wisely . 
and bring to happy fruition the efforts of decades to give 


women the rights as well as the status and duties of 
— 

The Office of War Mobilisation has issued a request 
that no convention of more than fifty persons from a dis- 
tance be assembled. This number will make it possible 
for each state organization to send one delegate. Will each 
State Committee kindly select a delegate and send the 
name and address to Headquarters at this time? 

(Signed) 
THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


M. Brees. It reads: 


“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be 
and it hereby is respectfully memorialized to adopt and 
submit to the several States the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which 

Amendment is now pending before the Congress.” 


Word of this great forward step was contained in a tele- 
gram to National Headquarters from Jeannette Marks, 


benevolent Calverts were noted for their safeguarding 


of human liberties, so its ad- 
ministration was kindly and 
for that age, just. 


Here for the first time a 
woman could be an adminis- 
trator of estates, and Mary- 
land was the first state to 
safeguard a married - wo- 
man’s property rights. Here 
in the early days of the 
colony women were asked 
to serve on juries where 
one of their sex was to be 
tried. 


Senator Radcliffe is a 
Maryland product whose 
forebears from the earliest 


times helped to shape the 
policy of the state. This in- 


heritance of statesmanship 
shows itself in his steadfast- 
ness of purpose and devotion 
to his ideals. Maryland wo- 
men were very proud when 
he was chosen by all thirty- 
one of the national endorsing 
organizations to introduce 
our Amendment. 


LATE BULLETIN 


MEW YORK LEGISLATURE MEMORIALIZES CONGRESS TO PASS 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT, MARCH 24, 1945 


The following resolution passed the New York Assembly 
March 24 without a dissenting vote and was concurred in, 
the same day, by the New York Senate. The resolution was 
introduced in the Assembly February 7, 1945, by Mr. Orlo 


reading: 


Assembl 


Chairman New York State Branch, National Woman’s Party, 


Have telephoned Mr. Brees long distance concerning 
his official wire received here Saturday night as Assem- 
bly was closing and which read as follows: “Resolution 
just passed Assembly without dissenting vote.” For 
action of Senate, Mr. Brees referred me to Miles Dean, 
Chambers in Albany, who reports that the 

action of the Senate on Brees Resolution No. 53 memo- 

rializing Congress on the Equal Rights Amendment was 
referred to the Rules Committee and reported out favor- 
ably with the concurrence of the Senate. 
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March-April, 1945 


Sub-Judiciary Committee Of The House 


Considers Equal Rights Amendment 


„ 80 By CAROLINE LEXO W BABCOCK 


HAIRMAN Weaver of Sub-Judiciary Committee 
Number 2, to which the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment has been referred, lost no time in bringing this 
resolution before his committee. At a meeting on Febru- 
ary 4, the Amendment was the chief order of business. 


This committee consists of the Chairman, the Hon. Zebulon 
Weaver (D), of North Carolina, and the following Representa- 
tives: William T. Byrne (D) of N. X., Fadjo Cravens (D) of 
Ark., Chauncey W. Reed (R), of III., John Jennings, Jr. (R) 
of Tenn., and Angier L. Goodwin (R) of Mass. In addition to 
the Chairman, Representatives Cravens, Reed and Goodwin 
were present on February 4. Representative Byrne had sent 
word that he would be satisfied with whatever action the com- 
mittee might take in relation to hearings. 

The requests of ten organizations to be heard in opposition 
to the Amendment were laid before the Sub-Committee. These 
organizations are: Food, Tobacco, and Agriculture and Allied 
Workers Union of America; Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; 
Girls’ Friendly Society; National Council of Jewish Women; 
Congress of Women’s Auxiliary of C. I. O.; National Maritime 
Union of America Women’s Auxiliaries; National League of 
Women Voters; C. I. O.; National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America; National Committee to Defeat the Unequal Rights 
Amendment. 

On a motion by Representative Cravens, one of the staunchest 
friends of the Amendment, the sub-Judiciary Committee decided 
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THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


ae of rights under the law shall not denied abridged 


against entertaining any additiona] oral evidence but agreed to 
receive written statements for and against the Amendment up 
to and during March 31. Representative Cravens’ motion, unani- 
mously adopted by sub-Judiciary Committee No. 2, follows: 


“It clearly appearing that the proponents and objec- 
tors to H. J. Res. 49 and other similar proposals, the 
same having been heretofore referred for preliminary 
action to sub-Committee No. 2 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Représentatives, having been 
heretofore thoroughly heard and considered by the sub- 
committee above referred to, and it further appearing 
that no good purpose could or would be served by fur- 
ther hearings, it is hereby determined and decided by 
said sub-committee above mentioned that no further 
oral testimony concerning the proposal would be help- 
ful to the sub-committee, the whole committee or the 
Congress, and in view of the present existing difficul- 
ties of transportation, it is hereby decided by such sub- 
committee that no further oral testimony, for or against 
said proposal will be considered, but that any person, 
group, organization, or person interested, either for or 

i the proposals referred to, may submit to such 
sub-committee any observations or suggestions, in writ- 
ing, for the consideration of such sub-committee, the 
whole committee and the Congress, providing that the 
same are submitted to the sub-committee referred to on 
or before March 31, 1945.” 


It will be remembered that H. J. Res. 49 is identical with 
H. J. Res. 1, the resolution offered by Representative Louis 
Ludlow (D) of Ind., and reads: 


“Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of sex. 

“Congress and the several States shall have power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to enforce this 

article by appropriate legislation. 

“This Amendment shall take effect three years after 
the date of ratification.” 


It is interesting to note that sub-Judiciary Committee No. 2 
has before it nine identical resolutions as follows: H. J. Res. 1, 
2 Representative Ludlow; H. J. Res. 5, by Representative 

omas D’Alesandro, Jr., (D) of Md.; H. J. Res. 30, by Repre- 
sentative Richard F. Harless (D) of Ariz.; H. J. 49, by 
Representative Cravens; H. J. Res. 66, by Representative en- 
nings Randolph (D) of W. Va.; H. J. Res. 71, by Representative 
John M. Robsion (R) of Ky.; H. J. Res. 80, by Representative 
Elisworth B. Buck (R) of N. Y.; H. J. Res. 82, by Representa- 
tive Oren Harris (D) of Ark., and H. J. Res. 96, by Representa- 
tive Wilbur D. Mills (D) of Ark. 

In addition to these resolutions is H. J. Res. 42 by Representa- 
tive Howard W. Smith (P) of Va. (See Equal Rights,” Janu- 
ary-February. Page 2.) 

At the conclusion of the meeting Chairman Weaver expressed 


himself as hopeful of a favorable report not only from sub- 


Judiciary Committee No. 2, but from the whole Judiciary 
Committee. “Never before,” he said, “have so many members 
of the House Judiciary Committee cooperated for the purpose 
of securing prompt and favorable action on the Equal Rights 
Amendment.” Representative Weaver added that he would call 
a meeting of his committee as soon as possible after March 31 
for the purpose of acting on the Equal Rights Amendment. 
Representative Cravens expressed himself as hopeful of favor- 
able reports from both committees. 


The full list of sponsors in the House of Representatives 
numbers seventy-six, as follows: Representatives Frank W. 
Boykin, Ala.; Richard F. Harless, John R. Murdock, Ariz.; Fadjo 
Cravens, W. F. Norrell, Oren Harris, Wilbur D. Mills, Ark.; 
Clair Engle, Jack Z. Anderson, Gordon L. McDonough Chet 
Holifield, Carl Hinshaw, Harry Sheppard, John Phillips Ed. V. 
Izac, Richard J. Welch, Calif.; Philip A. Traynor, Del.; J. 
Hardin Peterson, Pat Cannon, Joe H icks, Dwight L. Rogers, 
Emory H. Price, Fla.; Compton I. White, Idaho; William L. 
Dawson, III.; Earl Wilson, Louis Ludlow, Ind.; Paul Cunningham, 
Iowa; John M. Robsion, Ky.; James Domengeauz, La.; Margaret 
Chase Smith, Me.; H. Streett Baldwin, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
George H. V Md.; Edith Nourse Rogers * L. Gooawin, 
Mass.; Roy O. Woodruff, Mich.; Marion T. Bennett, Walter 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Mrs. Ethel Adamson, N. J. Mrs. U. S. Guyer, Kan. 
Mrs. Nina Allender, III. Miss Alma Lutz, Mass. 
; Mrs. Estelle Bjerg. Ariz. Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, D. C. 
Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, Va. 
Mrs. Lois Buensli, Pa. 
OBJECT 
To secure for women complete equality 
human relationships—in ‘particular 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution. 
4 and the several States shall have power within their respective 
This amendment shall take effect three years after the date of ratification.’’ ee 


1945 
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Speech Of Judge John M. Robsion 


On Equal Rights Amendment 


(In the House of Representatives, Washington, January 29, 1945.) 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. ROBSION, of Kentucky: 


Mr. Speaker, on January 16, 1945, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution No. 71 proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
is as follows: 


cory of 1 .— under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by nited States or by any State on account of sex. 
Congress and the several States shall have power, within their 
respective jurisdictions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 
This amendment shall take effect three years after the date 
of ratification. 


This resolution, when ratified by the legislatures of 


three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 


all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution. 

At least 7 other Members of the House have intro- 
duced identical or similar resolutions, and approxi- 
mately 76 Members of the House have joined as spon- 
sors in supporting this suggested amendment. 

A similar amendment was introduced in the House 
and Senate of the Seventy-eighth Congress. These 
were referred to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
and House. The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
reported the resolution favorably. A subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee made a unanimous 
favorable report to the full committee, but the full 
committee did not take favorable action. 

The National Woman’s Party, headed by Miss Alice 
Paul, has since 1913 spearheaded in the movement to 
secure equal rights for men and women without re- 
gard to sex. Miss Paul was a very active and effective 
leader in helping to secure the franchise for women. 
Thirty-one national organizations of women and teach- 
ers have endorsed this proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment. These organizations represent a total of about 
3,000,000 women, from every walk of life. 

In introducing the resolution I not only seek to 
carry out the wishes of those 31 organizations of 
women, but to carry out the direct and specific pledges 
of the Republican national platforms of 1940 and 1944. 
These planks were unanimously approved by the Re- 
publican National Conventions, 1940 and 1944. The 
plank approved by the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1944 is as follows: 

We favor submission by Congress to the States of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for rights for men and 
women, We favor job opportunities in the post-war world open 


to men and women alike without discrimination in rate of pay 
because of sex. 


_As we recall, the Democratic platform in 1940 was 
silent on this important question. As evidence of the 
growing interest and acceptance of this proposal by 
the two major political parties, the Democrats ap- 
proved a plank in their platform in 1944 in which the 
following language was used: | 


We favor legislation insuring equal pay for equal work re- 
gardless of sex. 


We recommend to Co the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment on . for women. 


It can be seen that the two great major political 
parties stand committed in favor of this proposed 
amendment. President Roosevelt and Senator Tru- 
nan, Governor Dewey and Governor Bricker, as well 
is each and every Republican and Democratic Member 
i the House and Senate in accepting their respective 


nominations and in approving the platforms of their 
respective parties, and in receiving the support of the 
voters of the Nation, stand pledged to submit this 
amendment for the consideration of the people of the 


several States. Being a delegate to each of those na- 


tional conventions and helping to adopt the platform, 
and being elected on the platform in 1940 and 1944, 
I feel in honor bound to do what I can to carry out 
this pledge of my party and myself. 

Our distinguished Republican leader of the House, 
the Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
who gave valuable aid in having the equal-rights plank 
placed in the 1944 Republican platform, said: 

I am for the amendment absolutely and unqualifiedly. 


Former Senator John W. Townsend, of Delaware, 
chairman of the Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee, in commenting upon this plank in the Repub- 
lican platform, stated: 

The Republican Party is proud to have been the first to carry 
the banner of equality for women. I am wholeheartedly for 
the amendment and believe it will not be long before it will 


take its place beside the amendment our National 
Constitution. 


The distinguished Senator, Warren Austin, of Ver- 
mont, who presented the equal-rights amendment to 
the platform committee, said: 

This amendment is very close to my heart and I am par- 
ticularly gratified that it will be placed in the Republican 
platform. I had the honor of submitting the favorable report 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate to the Senate in the 
spring of 1943 and I am very happy that it has now been 
approved by the whole Republican convention. 


The proposal received the commendation of Gov- 
ernor Wills, of Vermont; Governor Bottolfson, of 
Idaho; Governor Schoeppel, of Kansas; Governor Viv- 
ian, of Colorado; Governor Bacon, of Delaware, and 
former Governor Landon, of Kansas, as well as other 
governors. | 


Hon. Harrison Spangler, who was chairman of the 
National Republican Committee at the time of the 
convention of 1944, assured the National Woman’s 
Party before the session of that convention began, that 
he had no doubt that the Republican Party would ad- 


here to its traditional stand for justice and equality, 


and again endorse the amendment. Following the en- 
dorsement of the amendment, he congratulated the 
women workers of the Republican Party for its con- 
sistent championing of this great cause. 


Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, the Honorable B. Carroll 
Reece, national committeeman from Tennessee, and 
scores of other Republican men and women of national 
prominence, commended the Republican convention on 
its action and are supporting actively and effectively 
this proposal. 

This amendment merely provides that there shall be 
no discrimination against women or men on account 
of sex. We know that many of our Federal laws and 
some of the laws of each of our 48 States, as well as 
some of the ordinances of cities and towns, discrimi- 
nate against women on account of their sex. 

On the other hand, some Federal, State, and city 
laws discriminate unfairly against men, and deny to 
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them the equal protection of the law. A case in point 
is the law which protects women against industrial 
poisons, but fails to give the same protection to men 
exposed to exactly the same dangers to health and life. 
Under the proposed amendment, no such discrimina- 
tory laws would be valid. 


There are approximately as many women citizens 

as there are men. These discriminations against a 
citizen or group of citizens is undemocratic and un- 
American. 
Can anyone say that women are less intelligent or 
less patriotic than men? Statistics show that women 
own 65 per cent of the savings accounts, 40 per cent 
of all real estate, 60 per cent of the total national 
wealth, and they are beneficiaries of 80 per cent of 
the more than 60,000,000 insurance policies outstand- 
ing. They have struggled heroically and patriotically 
in the building of our Nation, from the landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock in 1620 and the earliest 
settlements in Virginia. They have carried on in lone- 
liness and sorrow while their fathers and husbands 
and sons won glory on the battlefield, and they too 
have gone to war as nurses, WACs, WAVES, Marines, 
SPARS, and WASPS. , 


Contribution of Women 


They have gone down in the valley of the shadow 
of death and brought forth sons and trained these 
sons who have defended our country on land and sea, 
in the air, and under the sea. They have nursed and 
trained our children, brought joy and comfort, honor 
and success, to their husbands, sons, and daughters. 
They have been the builders and the chief supports of 
the three great pillars of our national structure—the 
home, the school, and the church. They have taken 
an active and intelligent part in the office, the shop, 
and the mill. They have come to the Nation’s rescue 
in helping to provide food, clothing, ships, planes, guns, 
tanks, shells, and other munitions of war. 

Who can say that men have surpassed them in 
science, art, music, literature, or government, when 
they have had a chance, even though they have been 
discriminated against by Federal and State laws? 


It was the heart and leadership of a woman that 
gave us the Red Cross, the Y. W. C. A., and many 
other great organizations, that touched the heart 
strings and the purse strings of the men and women 
of the world in aid of the needy and the distressed of 
every land, of every race, creed, and color. 


The home, the church, and the school, and these 
great humanitarian organizations could survive with- 
out a man but not without a woman. 

If this amendment is ratified by three-fourths of 
the States, on and after three years from that time 
there can be no discrimination by Federal or State laws 
on the basis of sex. This does not mean that there 
will be no difference between men and women in abili- 
ties, or in industrial, political, or social opportunities. 
It merely means that in the enactment of laws by 
Congress and by the legislatures of the several States, 
and by the ordinance of cities, neither men nor women 
shall be discriminated against on account of sex. 


This proposed amendment, will not introduce any 
new principles into the American conceptions of jus- 
tice and right. It will simply bring our Constitution 
and laws into harmony with the great fundamental 
principles upon which our Nation was founded, and 
for which we are fighting today. 


Let it be understood that the proposed amendment 
is no attack or reflection on the millions of industrious, 
patriotic, home-loving, God-fearing American fathers 
and husbands who sincerely and dearly love their 
wives, children, and homes. It provides merely that 


there shall be no legal discriminations against fathers, 
husbands, mothers, wives, or any other persons on 
account of sex. 


Fifty Centuries of Struggle 


In the beginning of recorded history people were 
divided into two groups, one of which was a very 
small group whose members arrogated to themselves 
the right to become emperors, kings, dictators, and 
masters over the others, and a much larger group, 
classed as dependents, slaves, or servants. They were 
governed without their consent. They were held in 
subjugation by force. They yearned to be free. They 
desired religious, political, social, and industrial free- 
dom. They struggled through the centuries. Mil- 
lions of them gave their lives for freedom. Occa- 
sionally empires and kingdoms were overthrown and 
the people enjoyed temporary liberty. 

Finally the British barons wrested from King John 
that great document, the Magna Carta. A few of the 
important rights of the barons were set out in writing, 
which King John was forced to sign. The common 
people and women had very little place in that great 
document. This large group struggled against op- 
pression. Thousands of them left their homes in 
Europe and sought homes in the New World. But the 
long arm of power and might of the few reached across 
the Atlantic and imposed their will upon those who 
came here seeking religious, political, social, and in- 
dustrial freedom. After nearly 80 years of struggle, 
in the American Revolution we broke the power of 
those oppressors. 


Our founding fathers wrote the Constitution. It is 
an immortal document. It is as high above the Magna 
Carta in human rights as the heavens are high above 
the earth. We achieved religious, political, social, and 
industrial freedom for the white men of America. 
But in that great instrument we sadly neglected to 
recognize the rights of white women, black men, and 
black women. Black men and black women remained 
slaves; white women for the most part were denied 


social, political, economic, and industrial liberty. 


We fought another great war to save this Nation 
and to free black men and black women. We adopted 
the thirteenth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth 
amendments that made black men and black women 
free, and gave the black man the right to vote. But 
white women and black women were denied the right 
to vote. Until the nineteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution was adopted, women, like idiots, aliens, and 
convicted criminals, were still without the right to 
vote except in a few States. I never could understand 
why we denied our mothers, our wives, the mothers of 
our children, this great group of patriotic, liberty- 
loving citizens, the right to vote and placed them in a 
class with idiots, criminals, and aliens. | 

It was my great good fortune to be a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention at Chicago in 
1916, and to serve as a member of the resolutions 
committee in that convention. A very substantial ma- 
jority of that committee wrote a plank into the plat- 
form urging that American women be given the right 
to vote on the same terms as men. The convention 
approved that plank in the Republican platform. In 
1918 I was elected a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I was sworn in on March 4, 1919. Presi- 
dent Wilson called an extra session of Congress, and 
after the House was organized and certain prelimi- 
naries were disposed of, the first vote that came up 
in the House was the adoption of the resolution pro- 
posing the amendment to the Federal Constitution giv- 
ing American women the right to vote. It was my 
pleasure to vote for this resolution. It was adopted, 
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and later ratified by the States and became the nine- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
American mothers, wives, and sisters had the ballot. 
They were no longer classed with criminals, idiots, 
and aliens. 

But American women are not entirely free politically, 
economically, socially, or industrially because of dis- 
criminatory laws passed by Congress, by legislatures 
of the several States, and by city ordinances. 

This proposed amendment will remove those dis- 
criminations and prevent the enactment of any more 
such laws in the future. It will make American women 
citizens of this great Nation in truth and in fact. 
Then American women can rejoice with American 
men in the realization of the dreams of the commo 
men and women of 50 centuries ago. | 


In the near future I hope to discuss more in detail 
discrimination against women by reason of sex in the 
Federal and State laws and in the ordinances of towns 
and cities. | 

In the community-property States, all property ac- 
quired by either spouse after marriage, except that 
acquired by gift or inheritance, is community prop- 
erty and belongs theoretically to the husband and wife 
equally. But, as a matter of fact, the husband usually 
has sole control of it during the marriage and can use 
or dispose of it without the consent of the wife. 
Cases have been brought to the courts, and the right 
of the husband has been sustained to deny her the 
right to support her own children by a previous mar- 
riage out of the income she has earned after marrying 
him. In some States he can will away his share of 
the community property, but she cannot will away 
a cent, if she dies first, even to her own children. 
And in some States she has to pay an inheritance tax 
before she can take possession of his share of the 
community property if he dies first; but, if she dies 
first, he enters automatically into possession of her 
share, without paying any inheritance tax. 

In some of the States, a woman may have, by her 
own efforts, bought and paid for lands, or she may 
have inherited the lands; yet she cannot sell these 
lands or any interest in them unless her husband joins 
in the conveyance. Any conveyance made by her with- 
out his joining in is null and void. On the other hand, 
the husband with real estate in his own name and per- 
haps acquired largely by the intelligence, industry, or 
funds of his wife, can legally sell and convey the lands. 
Of course, if the wife should outlive the husband, she 
could assert dowry rights. 


In many other States the earnings of the wife and 
minor children belong to the husband. In some juris- 
dictions the mother may be a woman of excellent char- 
acter, industrious, and the real head of the family, 
while the husband may be the opposite type. Yet the 
father is favored as the legal guardian of the children. 
This is sometimes very unfortunate. I remember a 
little fellow, 8 years of age, who had both his feet cut 
off by a railroad train. The railroad denied liability. 
It was necessary to institute an action against the 
railroad. The father insisted on his legal right to be 
appointed guardian of his young son. The mother 
was an intelligent, hard-working woman with most 
exemplary habits. The father was just the opposite. 
The railroad agents, knowing the unreliability of the 
father, without consulting me or the mother, entered 
into a compromise settlement, settling the lawsuit for 
$250. We managed, after considerable effort, to have 
this settlement set aside, and finally collected from 
the railroad approximately $13,000. This mother 
would never have thought of selling her child’s two 
* 8250 if she had been joint guardian of her 


I know a man not far from my home who had a 
wife and 12 children, ranging from a few months to 
16 years of age. They were all at home. They owned 
no land, no personal property except their meager 
clothing and household goods and one fine Jersey cow. 
The mother was responsible for the family having one 
cow. The cow was the mainstay of the family. The 
father traded that fine Jersey cow for an old second- 
hand Ford car. No persuasion could have induced 
that mother to have made such an improvident trade. 
But under the laws of Kentucky the father had the 
legal right to swap the family cow for this old Ford. 


In many States married women are not permitted 
to teach in public schools, or if a woman should be a 
teacher and marry, she would forfeit her right to 
teach even though she might be the sole support of 
— husband and children. These laws do not apply 

men. 


In one or more States women are not allowed to hold 
a position as clerk, secretary, or stenographer to any 
committee of the legislature. In many jurisdictions 
the causes or grounds for divorce are much more 
rigid against women than against men. In a number 
of States matters relating to women are still gov- 
erned by the old common law, or its principles. The 
old common law gave very little recognition to the 
political, economic, social, or industrial rights of wo- 
men. In some States men may marry again on same 
day on which a divorce is granted them, while women 
must wait 10 months before they can again marry. 


In some States and some cities women may be re- 
quired to work longer hours than men and receive 
less pay for identical services. There is no State in 
the United States in which there are not one or more 


glaring discriminations under their respective laws 


against women on account of sex. 


In many States intelligent, loyal, and patriotic wo- 
men do not have the rights accorded to aliens and per- 
sons convicted of crimes in this country. 2 


May I repeat that this amendment merely proposes 
that neither Congress nor State Legislatures nor city 
councils may pass any law that will discriminate 
against women or men by reason of sex. There is no 
more reason for discrimination of this sort than there 


would be for discriminating against men or women 


in the right to vote. 


We should, without further delay, submit to the 
States for ratification this constitutional amendment 
and grant equal justice under the law. 


From the Congressional Record, Vol 91, No. 16, Jan. 29, 1945. - 


Resolution Passed 


Greenwich Village, New York, 
February 13, 1945. 


The following resolution was passed unanimously: 


WHEREAS, the Greenwich Village (New York City) His- 
torical Society meeting to honor the memory of President Lin- 
coln, has noted that he declared himself publiely and unequivo- 
cally for woman suffrage—more than one-half a century ahead 
of most of our other leaders of Government; * * * 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Historical Society, believing in the principle expressed in 
Lincoln’s Independence Hall speech that “all should have an 
— chance,” and believing in the Equal Rights Amendment, 
which would extend to women equality before the law, and be- 
lieving in the integrity of platform pledges, respectfully ask 
each member of Senate and House Judiciary Committees, which 
Committees are charged with reporting the measure to their 
respective Houses, to act without delay on the pending Equal 
Rights Amendment, so that it may be promptly submitted to the 
State legislatures, in line with the assurances given to this 
Nation by our major parties. 
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Radio Talk By Rupert Hughes 


Over NBC (Los Angeles 27, Calif.), March 3, 1945. 


ELANCHOLY as the truth is, the history of hu- 

man progress or retrogression is the endless 
story of battle by lawsuit, fist or gun, for every right 
that human beings have ever * Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty itself, and eternal struggle 
the price of every right to have and to hold. And even 
after the right is gained or the property redeemed, the 
struggle must still go on to keep what has been won. 


All this has been brought upon me— and on you—by 
reading that the Equal Rights Amendment is once 


more knocking at the door of Congress for attention 


after many years of broken promises to bring it to the 
floor and fight it out man to man and woman to 
woman. 

To most of us it seems now that the right of women 
to vote and to own their own property and manage 
what they pay taxes on is just about as natural and 
inalienable a right as anybody could have. It must 
seem to most humane persons that there was some- 
thing pretty shabby about saying that women needed 
to be protected and then turning over all their money, 
their bodies, their children, almost their own souls to 
some one man to deal with as he pleased. That was 
like protecting the ewe lamb by turning her over to 
a wolf for guardi | 

Of course fathers and husbands love their daugh- 
ters and wives; but so do wolves just love lambs, 


The papers say that the new government of France 
will give women the vote. It is strange that French 
women have not always had it for there is no other 
nation in which women have had more political or 
financial influence. They won equal rights in the early 
days of the French Revolution. In fact certain women 
of property had had the vote in France from the year 
1302. In 1789 they were asked to vote, and they is- 
sued a resounding declaration of the Rights of Women. 
Mme. de Sévigné sat in parliament; but in the wild 


-ups-and-downs of the Revolution the rights of women 


went down with the other principles of equality. 


About 1920 the English women secured the right to 
vote a little before the American women did. But the 
English women gained it only by making themselves 
such nuisances that, like the tree toads, they wore 
out the patience of the lordly males, and finally heard 
— words, if you'll just behave, [ll give you the 
vote.” 

Before that condescension — 1. to bash police 
men over the head with umbrellas, 
to iron fences and make so much noise in the over- 
crowded jails that the male prisoners shouted: “Give 
2 the vote to keep em quiet so's we can get some 

eep.” 

In our country it was not nec for our wo- 
men to go to such extremes, but it took them eigh 
years to get the vote, and even then that was about 
they got. Thousands of old-so-called protective in- 
justices and insults were left in the law. 


When the first slaves were given the right to vote, 
in 1870, by the Fifteenth Amendment ,it stated that 
“The right of citizens to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any state, on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” That should have read “on account of race, 
color, or sex.” Otherwise, the courts should have 
decided that “previous condition of servitude” includ- 
ed womankind, for women had been kept in legal servi- 


chain themselves 


tude from time immemorial, even in communities 
where no other kind of slavery existed. 


Nowadays, males have come to the pass that millions 
of them are willing to surrender their freedom and 
dignity, their courage and self-respect, by asking the 
government to be a mother to them from the cradle 
to the grave, and take care of them every moment in 
sickness, or in health, in or out of a job. Yet these 
same people are the very ones-who are loudest in in- 
sisting that women are not as good as they are. People 
who cannot trust themselves to take care of them- 
selves declare that women are even less able to take 
care of themselves and must be taken care of by peo- 
— who boast that they cannot take care of them- 

ves. 


In one of Kipling’s early stories, the soldier Terence 
Mulvaney, who was always rescuing other people from 
trouble, got into a jam he could not get out of, and 
one of the others of the Soldiers Three said: “He can 
save everybody but himself.” 


That seems to describe certain groups of American 
men. They can be entrusted with the management of 
the money and the lives of their daughters and their 
wives; but they’ve got to look to a great maternal gov- 
ernment to furnish them with jobs at good wages. 


The Equal Rights Amendment has been kept for 
2 in Congressional Committees, which will not re- 
ease it for discussion by the Congress so that Con- 
gress can release it to the States to vote into the Con- 
stitution, or not. Congressmen have given solemn 
pledges and broken them without shame. 


Once the Amendment is out of Committee into 
Congress it faces a long dispute before it can pass 
that barrier. There is a very strange difference of 
opinion on it. Multitudes of working women and a 
great many labor unions are in favor of removing the 
limitations of sex from women standing before the 
law, while other working women and other labor un- 
ions oppose the step. Of course they say this is be- 
cause they want to protect the poor female nitwits 
from the cruelties of the world. As if granting any- 
body absolute equality with you would put that per- 
son in greatest peril from you! As if the fighter with 
both hands free would be less able to fight than with 
both hands tied! 

Absolutely the very same words and ideas have 
been used from time immemorial, for injustices no 
longer practised. Kind and loving men protected wo- 
men from learning to read or write. Noble and un- 
selfish husbands protected their wives from having 
any claim on any money they inherited or earned. In 
many states in this country today a mother is so well 
protected from her own folly that her husband can 
dispose of her very children by will and turn them over 
to somebody else to take care of. In some states still 
a wife must hand over her earnings to her husband. 


Sweet and devoted males for centuries protected wo- 
men from being nurses, or doctors, lawyers or office- 
holders. Tender hearted men made it so unpleasant 
for women writers to be known as authors that many 
of the early ones chose male pen names like George 
Sand and George Eliot. Now women writers earn 
more than the men. Perhaps the men foresaw that. 


From the beginning of time men have protected 


women from having their rights, or their opportuni- 


ties. 
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The Equal Rights Amendment would be passed in 
a minute if women themselves would agree upon it. 
But just as some men have kept other men in sub- 
jection and slavery, so some women refuse to help 
the rest of their sex to freedom and equality. Old- 
fashioned women opposed suffrage because they be- 
lieved that a woman’s place was in the home and that 
any public appearance of a women without a father, 
a husband, or a brother to protect her and speak for 
her, was shameless and unwomanly. 


Today some of the most vigorous opponents of the 
Equal Rights Amendment are women who revel in 
the widest publicity, who go everywhere alone, and 
who earn immense sums by their personal activities. 


Yet those very women throw their weight against 
giving to other women the rights and privileges they 
themselves can get along without. 


Worst of all is the spectacle we make before high 
heaven, if not before low mankind. Here we are fight- 
ing a huge war and initiating a stupendous interna- 
tional re-arrangement and control of all the nations on 
earth so that there shall be freedom for everybody, 
equality and all the high privileges that men fight for 
—in the hope that if these freedoms and guarantees 
of justice and generosity are provided for everybody, 
there will no longer be a good excuse for going to war. 
There will be nothing a people would fight for that 
will not be given them for the asking without the fight. 
There is to be one world of freedom and the brother- 
hood of man. But what about the sisterhood of wo- 
man—and man? 


There is to be no more terror of future misery or 
present want; no more tyranny of man over man, no 
more slavery or cruelty or denial of opportunity. 


That is what our country is offering the world. And 
yet here at home our mothers, wives, sweethearts, 
daughters, neighbors’ mother’s, wives, sweethearts 
and daughters are denied equality. Being a woman is 
still a handicap before the law. A woman, any woman, 
every woman is the victim of almost countless legal 
protections. The word “protection” has always been 
a pretty word for tyranny. When Hitler assumed a 
protectorate over another country, the word was a 
vicious insult added to a mortal injury. 


Abraham Lincoln said: “A nation cannot exist half-sl d 
half-free.” Yet we stand before the world — “of — 
universal freedom and equality and asking the rest of mankind 
to imitate us, though, all the while, we are half-free, and 

-unfree; for the number of women voters in 
is greater than the number of men voters. eet e 


At no time in the world’s history have women in such num- 
bers so replaced and aided men in the heaviest and grimiest 
tasks that have ever been imposed on human strength and skill. 

month two women died whose lives were eloquent 
answers to the wickedness and folly of the handicaps imposed 
on women for ages. 


Mrs. Raymond Rob who died at the age of 76, was one 
of the founders of the Women’s Municipal League, whose pur- 
pose was to interest women in municipal, industrial Leagu 
whose purpose was to interest women m municipal, industria 
and social affairs. She became President of the New York 
branch of the National Women’s Trade Union League, later of 
the Chicago Branch. Finally she become the national presi- 
dent. She led crusades to 1 and reform bad working 
conditions and long hours of labor for men as well as women, 
and had enormous influence for good. 

She went with her husband to live on the top floor of a 
tenement house. Late in life she moved to Florida, but even 
there she and her husband turned their estate into an ex- 
2 station and a wild life refuge, and finally deeded 
t to the government. 

Such a noble and fruitful career devoted to protecting oth- 


ers was a withering irony upon the theory that women need 
protection as a class. 


The day after her death, Dr. Josephine S. Baker died in 
New York at the age of 71. Of her it was said that her 
“pioneering” made New York one of the safest instead of the 


worst cities for a baby to be born in. Nearly forty years ago 
she helped organize, and became the director of the first 
attempt by * = government in the world to deal with in- 
fant welfare. 

at the rate of 144 per thousand. Five years later she reduced 
it to 105 in a thousand and eleven years after that to 66 in a 
thousand. In 16 years a woman cut down the hideous death 
rate of babies by one half. The American Expeditionary Force 
in World War I lost 50,000 lives. A Health Department sta- 
tistician estimated that “if all the children whose lives had 
been saved by Dr. Josephine Baker, were assembled, they would 
make a city of 82,459 persons.” 


Yet when she decided to study medicine her act was re- 
garded with horror by her friends and by nearly all good 
people. When she was made chief of the Child Hygiene Bureau, 
six male doctors threatened to resign because of the disgrace 
of being asked to work for a woman. 


She built up health stations which cared for 60,000 babies 
a year—one of all that were born in that great city. 
That was one woman’s work. 


humanity? Every argument 
e work of Mrs. Raymond Robins and 


Some day the Equal Rights Amendment will be and 
malekind will no longer be guilty of keeping wome d in the 
disgrace and discouragement of inequality before the law. 
The arguments so proudly and devoutly mouthed today will 
look as ridiculous and as contemptible as the lofty statements 
of old that he who taught a woman to read or write was do- 
ing the devil’s work to destroy her soul; the woman who a 
peared in public without a veil was a foul-minded woman; only 
a shameless female could dream of being a nurse; to be a 
doctor was obscene. 


How we laugh at the follies and tyrannies of our ancestors! 
How Rostecity will laugh at our own equal follies and tyran- 
nies! e sooner we purify our Constitution of that relic of 
the Dark Ages, the idiotic and insolent practice of protecting 
women, the sooner we shall purify ourselves of an .ancient 
crime. 


It is reported that a Senate Committee has decided not 
even to consider any Constitutional Amendments until the war 
is over and the voters come home. Among those voters are 
myriads of women now officially and actually enrolled in the 
armed forces. At no time in the world’s history have women 
so shared the danger, the terror, the horror, the pain and the 
death of war. The nurses who were left behind in the hell of 
Bataan are coming home now after their long torture. Such 
of them as lived 5 it are coming home. 


On every battle front women are being called to every peril. 
Men demand that tens of thousands more of them be drafted 
and sent into the realm of the cannon fire and the slaughter. 
We have given women praise and high military rank and 
medals. 


But still the Constitution denies them equality before the 


law. 

The denial is stubborn, entative, tricky, bull , tech- 
nical. It pretends to be on reasons of the highest human- 
ity. Nobody ever did or does ee g except with the purest 
and noblest motives, and the highest altruism. Nowadays, 
selfishness is banished from the world—if you believe all you 
are told. Everybody is trying to protect everybody else—if 
you’ve got enough green in your eye to see things as you hear 
them described. But back of the sweet mask is selfishness or 
indifference or contempt for other’s ality with oneself. 
Back of the slogan of “Give, spend, sacrifice!” are the realities 
of “Keep, withhold, deny!” 


The day will come when women will be made equal before 
our laws as surely as the day came when the vote and other 
rights of theirs were finally surrendered. It is a thousand pities, 
and a thousand worries to millions on millions—to a majority 
of our citizens—that like misers and dishonest trustees, we 
hoard and refuse what is theirs by every right. There are more 
women voters in our country than men voters. How many 
women have been nominated for the great conference in San 
Francisco on April 25th? One woman, dean of a women’s col- 
lege—a century ago a women’s college was considered a 
ridiculous and evil 


That historic meeting is to brin 2 ce and free- 
dom and equality to all the world. It begins by denying any- 
— even approaching representation to one half of the 

pulation of the world—and that the one that men have 
been calling, for centuries of ugly, so-called chivalry “the better 


year before she began this work, infants died 
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* Dr. Josephine Baker is still being u as a shameful excuse, = 
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Executive Council Meetings 
By MARGARET SEBREE, Secretary 


The last two meetings of the Executive Council of the 
National Woman’s Party were held November 26, 1944, and 
February 4, 1945. | 

In addition to the National Chairman, Alice Paul, there were 
present on November 26, Laura M. Berrien (Ga.), Perle Mesta 
(Ariz.), Emma Guffey Miller (Pa.), Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 
D. C.), Mrs. Lloyd W s (N. v.), Clara Snell Wolfe (Ohio). 

veral Committee and Branch en who were in Wash- 
ington at the time attended the meeting as guests. They were 
Dr. Florence Armstrong (Iowa), Finance Committee; Cecil Nor- 
ton Broy (Va.), Political Committee; Mary Elizabeth Downey 
D. C. Branch); Elizabeth Forbes (Md.), Committee on Mothers’ 

rganizations; Marie Forrest (Mass.), Pageantry Committee. 
As a past National Chairman, Elsie Hill (Conn.), who was stay- 
ing at Headquarters, attended; also Dora G. Ogle (Md.), Busi- 
ness Manager of “Equal Rights“. 

On February 4 there were, besides Miss Paul, the following 
members present: Miss Berrien, Marie T. Lockwood (Delaware), 
Burnita Shelton Matthews (Miss.), Mrs. Miller, Anita Pollitzer 
S. C.), Margaret Sebree (Ky.), Mrs. Wiley and Mrs. Williams. 

mmittee, Branch, Regional and Council Chairmen attending 
as guests were Dr. Armstrong; Nina Horton Avery (Va.), 
Southeastern Region; Nora Stanton Barney (Conn.), Advisory 
Council; Mrs. Broy; Mrs. Maria Heldring Bye, Committee on 
House i gs; Miss Downey; Mrs. Forbes; Meta Grace 
Keebler (Ala.), Alabama Branch; Helena Hill Weed (Conn.) 
Committee on Research; also Gertrude Gates (Wis.) and 
Katharine A. Norris (Ohio), National Woman’s Party represen- 
tatives on the Women’s Joint Legislative Committee for Equal 
Rights; and Miss Hill; Mrs. Ogle; Ella Snerwin (N. v.), Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Women’s League for Equality; and Caro- 
line Lexow Babcock (N. Y.), Executive Secretary. 


BIENNIAL MEETING. The main business before both 
meetings related to the Biennial Convention. It developed that 
Government regulations now permit the attendance of only 
fifty delegates from a distance. The National Woman‘s Party 
Constitution requires biennial conventions, at which time na- 
tional officers are elected. The Executive Council, therefore, 
decided to hold a Biennial Meeting instead of a large conven- 
tion at Headquarters in Washington, on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 21 and 22. (See “Call” on cover page). Miss Berrien 
was invited to serve as Chairman of Credentials; Mrs. Broy as 
Chairman of Local Arrangements and Miss Downey as Chair- 
man of Resolutions for the Biennial Meeting. All 
nominating committee was appointed as follows: Mrs. Forbes, 
r Mrs. Broy, Miss Hill and Dr. Helena T. Ratterman 

0). 


REPORTS. Reports were received with appreciation from all 
officers and chairmen present. Particularly interesting were 
the reports of the National Woman’s Party representatives to 
the Women’s Joint Legislative Committee for Equal Rights and 
from the President of the Industrial Women’s League for Equal- 
ity, since both these groups have been organized by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 


STRITTMATER LEGACY. Mrs. Matthews, Counsel of the 
National Woman’s Party, announced the gift of a legacy. from 
one of its most loyal members, Louise F. ittmater of Bloom- 
field, N. J., recently deceased. Her estate of from $3000 to 
$5000 was left in full to the National Woman’s Party, which 
was appointed her executrix. However, since according to the 
laws of New Jersey, no * 1 may serve in that capacity, 
Mrs. Matthews suggested t the Party inform the Court that 
it is a corporation and request that one of the members of the 
National Woman's Party be named to serve as administrator 
in place of the corporation. Mrs. Matthews suggested that 
Georgia Lloyd, daughter of Lola Maverick Lloyd, be elected to 
the Council in place of her mother, recently deceased. As Miss 
Lloyd lives in New Jersey, Mrs. Matthews recommended that 
her name be suggested to the Court to serve as administrator. 
The Council approved Mrs. Matthews’ plan and Miss Lloyd 
was duly elected. 


Committee and Regional Chairmen 


COLLEGE. Agnes E. Wells was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee to work among college women in behalf of the 
Amendment. Miss Wells is Dean Emeritus of Women of In- 
diana University. She is past Vice-President of the American 
Association of University Women and President of the 
Indiana Branch, as well as a former National and State Presi- 
dent of the Deans of Women. 

FARM. Meta Grace Keebler of Alabama was appointed 
Chairman of a Committee to interest farm women in the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Mrs. Keebler has been a Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent for the Co-operative Extension Service of the De- 


ted. A 


a of Agriculture and has traveled extensively in Europe 
0 


r the purpose of observing co-operatives and work of 
rural women. 


ORGANIZATION, Mrs. Charles L. McNary, widow of the 
late Senator McNary, Senate Minority Leader until his untimely 
death, was appointed of the nd emg Committee. 
Mrs. McNary has taken a house in Washington. She brings 
experience and prestige to this work, which for years has beén 
guided so brilliantly and successfully by Mrs. Wolfe. 


RADIO. Alice Keith, head of a radio school in Washington 
and author of books on radio work, has consented to act as 
Radio Chairman for the National Woman’s Party. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN. Mary E. Kennedy, Chairman of 
the Indiana Branch, has to act as Chairman of the East 
Central Region; and Mrs. ph Hayden, Chairman of the Iowa 
Branch, has accepted the position of Chairman of the West 


Central Region. 


DR. ARMSTRONG ON NATIONAL COUNCIL. Miss Paul 
explained that the Constitution authorized her to appoint five 
members of the National Council. She had appointed only 
four—Mrs, Broy, Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. U. S. Guyer 2 and 
Mrs. Charles L. MeNary (Oregon). She would now like to add 
Dr. — to serve as her appointee. Dr. Armstrong 
accep 


NEW ENDORSEMENTS. Mrs. Wiley reported that the fol- 
lowing organizations had endorsed the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment: Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs (Board of Di- 
rectors), Mississippi Federation of Women’s Clu Utah 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Geo Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs. (Since the 
Council meeting word has come of the endorsement of the 
Amendment by the Board of Directors of the Alabama Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, by three American Associations of 
University Women’s branches in Denton, Texas; Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Bloomington, Ind., two chapters of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma in Omaha, Nebr.) 


MEN’S SUPPORTING COUNCIL. The Political Committee, 
headed by Mrs. Broy, proposed the commencement of a project 
long advocated by the New York State Chairman, Jeannette 
Marks, namely, the formation of a Men’s Supporting Council 
which would bring to the Amendment the constant help of 
its men advocates. This proposal was approved and the Po- 
litical Committee was authorized to proceed with the plans as 
ou 


IN MEMORIAM: Miss Hill spoke movingly of friends no 
longer with us: Alice Lee West Movius, Past . of the 
Massachusetts Branch; Ella Clapp Thompson, National Wom- 
an's Party organizer in the suffrage fight; Mary O’Neil, Mon- 
8 Chairman, and Mrs. Robert Whitehouse, Chairman 
or Maine. 


Committee Considers The Amendment 
(Continued from Page 14) 


C. Ploeser, Mo.; Fred A. Hartley, Jr., D. Lane Powers, Harry 
L. Towe, N. J.; Leonard W. Hall, Leo F. Rayfiel, Ellsworth 
B. Buck, Joseph Clark Baldwin, Bernard W. 

Arthur Hall, rge F. Rogers, James H. Torrens, 

Pfeifer, Adams C. Powell, Jr., N. Y.; Herbert C. Bonner, 
Zebulon Weaver, N. C.; William Lemke, Charles R. Robertson, 
N. D.; P. W. Griffiths, J. H McGregor, Ohio; Victor Wick- 
ersham, Okla.; Homer D. Angell, Ore.; Herbert J. McGlinchey, 
Daniel J. Flood, Samuel A. Weiss, William A. Barrett, John Ed- 
ward Sheridan, William J.Green, Jr., Daniel K. Hoch, Pa.; Joseph 
R. W S. C.; B. Carroll Reece, Tenn.; Charles A. Plumley, 
Vt.; Ralph H. Daughton, Howard W. Smith, John W. Flanagan, 
Jr., Va.; Jennings Randolph, Cleveland M. Bailey, W. Va.; Alvin 
E. O’Konski, Wis.; Frank A. Barrett, Wyo. 


In a letter dated February 28, addressed to all organizations 
sending delegates to the Women’s Joint Legislative Committee 
for Equal Rights, Miss Katharine A. Norris, Convener, said: 


“The Women’s Joint Legislative Committee * 
each organization represented on this Committee to file 
a statement with the Judiciary Committee in favor of 
the Amendment, giving the date of the endorsement of 
the Amendment and reasons therefore as briefly as is 
consistent with the greatest clarity and stre 03 


While there is every reason to feel jubilant over the progress 
of the Equal Rights Amendment in the House, no member of 
the National Woman’s Party, and no believer in the Equal 
Rights Amendment, can afford to relax her efforts for one 
moment. Only by constant and concerted work will the necessary 
steps be taken to free the women of this nation from the common 
law status from which the Constitution as interpreted by the 


courts gives them no 
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Why I Am For The Equal Rights Amendment 


By NORA STANTON BARNEY 
Chairman, National Advisory Council, National Woman’s Party 


1 AM appealing to women to see our position —not as 
a member of the National Woman’s Party, but as an 
individual, a friend of Susan B. Anthony, whom I knew 
very well, as the granddaughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and the daughter of Harriot Stanton Blatch. 


The first Woman’s Rights Convention was held at 
Seneca Falls in 1848. In their “Declaration of Senti- 
ments” was not only the demand for the vote, but for 


many rights. Among the resolutions adopted was the 
following: 


“Resolved that all laws that prevent a woman from 
occupying such a station in society as her conscience 
shall dictate, or which will place her in a position 
inferior to that of man, are contrary to the great 


precepts of nature, and therefore of no force or 
authority.” 


Nothing could be broader than that. Those great 


pioneers saw straighter than some of their descend- 
ants today. 


Special Laws for Women 


Very few women realize the price they pay for hang- 
ing on to special laws for women instead of standing 
for equality and the Equal Rights Amendment. We 
are not persons. We move and function in a so-called 
democracy without the protection of the Bill of Rights, 
or of the Constitution, except as to the vote. We are 
at the mercy of any legislator in any of the forty-eight 
states who wants to pass any law to curb our freedom, 
no matter how absurd. We have the economic status 


of a child of five, and are continually linked up with 


minors instead of adults. 


If we compare the health and labor laws for women 
of the various states, the inconsistency is simply ludi- 
crous. It is unhealthy for a woman to work in certain 
states for over seven and a half hours, while in others 
the government licenses as high as twelve hours! In 
Massachusetts a woman can carry seventy-five pounds, 
while in California a woman is forbidden to carry any 
tray or box which weighs ten pounds, up steps of over 
five feet in height. This raises the question, naturally, 
that if carrying ten and a half pounds is injurious, 
who is to carry the baby when two or three weeks old! 
Is the father to come home to carry it upstairs, or is 
the postman to be designated for extra-curricular 
duties? 

It is evident that these laws are not for women's 
health, but are discriminatory laws to embarrass and 
discourage women from being employed in certain oc- 
cupations. You, Reader, and I could, I am sure, draft 
a more sensible law, choosing a weight that would not 
injure a frail man or woman, in the opinion of the med- 
ical profession. Such a law would state that any 
worker having to carry weights exceeding that amount 
should have medical inspection by a workman’s com- 
pensation doctor who would certify the maximum 
weight that that individual could carry. A man suffer- 
ing from rupture or hernia would be limited to a lower 
weight than a normal healthy woman. 


English Women in the Nineties 


I can remember way back in the nineties in England, 
my mother’s interest in this subject. In London they 
were keeping women out of the printing establishments 
on the plea that what they had to carry would injure 
them (trays of type, I believe, in those early days). 
I can remember my father taking a full scuttle of coal 


to his office to have it weighed, and that it was found 
that it weighed twice as much as the printing trays. 
I can remember my mother saying that it was always 
the well-paid women who were protected out of their 
jobs, while the underpaid housemaids could struggle 
on with their full coal scuttles, and they do to this day. 


Hours of Work 


As to hours of work, excessively long hours are just 
as bad for men or women. Many a working man’s 
wife is telling me now that her husand is too exhausted 
on his return from work to take an interest in any- 
thing, least of all in his wife. For any state to sanc- 
tion twelve hours work a day, straight time, for any 
human being, is certainly no help to health legislation. 

And what is the reason for laws forbidding the split- 
shift for women but not for men, except to throw them 
out of bus driving and as street car conductors? They 
liked working in the morning and evening, and having 
the middle of the day off for dinner and shopping and 
children. The laws forbidding the split-shift for wo- 
men are senseless, and used only for discrimination 


against women. They were put through for that pur- 


As to time for meals, a day of rest, and rest periods, 
all workers should have these, not women only. Why 
should men have to gobble their lunch faster than wo- 
men? And one day at least, preferably one and a half, 
in seven, every human being is entitled to for freedom 


from work. The Bible says so, and does not make it 
apply to women only. 


_ The New York regulation that a partition is required 
in a core room if women are employed, to effectively 
trap gases, fumes, and smoke” is indeed the height of 
absurdity. Men are just as liable to contract diseases 
of the lungs as women. How much simpler to say 
that core rooms shall have partitions. 


Night Work for Women 


As to night work, this bugaboo has been used to 
throw women out of one lucrative job after another. 
The latest absurdity is that a woman can perform as 
a musician in a night club in Port Chester, New York, 
but not in Greenwich, Connecticut. Women can tele- 
phone and nurse at night, but it was a three-year fight 
in New York to get the bookbinders, proof-readers and 


printers exempted from the no night-work law. They 


were determined, however, and they finally got their 


exemption, and a happy, healthy, well paid lot of wo- 
men they are. 


The telephone records that I have examined show 
that the women night workers have fewer absences 
on account of sickness than the day workers. They 
get out more into God’s sunshine, I suppose. The idea 
of the unhealthfulness of night work no doubt came 
from the old days of candle light and poor light, and 
the fact that night work was usually a continuation 
of day work. Also day work usually meant working 
in the daylight, while now so much work is done by 
artificial light, that night and day work are very simi- 
lar. Night workers often prefer night work. Why 
not let this law against night work for women remain 
permanently abrogated instead of temporarily sus- 
pended, as at the present. 

The difficulty of inspecting home work is apparent, 
but whatever the law, let it be for all workers, for the 
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same home work conditions that are bad for women 
are certainly bad for men. 

There remains the minimum wage. Now that inter- 
state minimum wage scales are in force for all inter- 
state workers, men and women alike, why not the 
same equality of treatment in intrastate legislation to 
all industrial workers? 

Also why have a minimum wage for women only 
when you have an equal pay law, as is now the case 
in New York? Women are certainly satisfied to have 
the same pay as men. They don’t want a higher mini- 
mum or they couldn’t compete, and if you set a lower 
minimum, then truly it is but an invitation to em- 
ployers to violate the equal pay law, and pay the mini- 
mum. Some may counter that there are vast groups 
of women workers whose work cannot be compared to 
men’s. I doubt if this is so. There are usually a few 
men in occupations in which women predominate, and 
even if there were not one male on the horizon, it does 
not help the status of women to set a wage which is 
often far below the union wage. Statistics and history 
have shown that the minimum wage has, in general, 
not raised wages for women at all. It has been the 
demand for labor, unionization, stiffening the back- 
bones and self-respect of women that have raised the 
wages for women. 

The recent decision of the New York Attorney General that 
women employees of public institutions did not come under the 
Equal Pay for Equal Work Bill (the Todd Bill) is an — 
If the Equal Rights Amendment were in effect, his decision 
would be unconstitutional. This is a flagrant and very perti- 
nent case showing just how women are treated by public offi- 


cials because they do not have the protection of the Constitution 
and the Bill of. Rights, and are economic footballs instead 


of persons. 
| Special Laws for Women 


The attempts to pass special laws for women have retarded 
health laws for all workers. Likewise, due to includin 
women with minors, legislation for minors has been retard 

But at the present time, as far as special laws for women 
in industry are concerned, we are sailing along without them 
since practically all have been abroga for the duration, or 
22 at. Let us examine the result. The birth rate has 

ne up; the death rate, excepting for war casualties, has gone 

own. Infant mortality was never so low, and, at the same 

time, the number of women employed in gainful pursuits was 
never so high. The best guarantee for women's health and 
the health of children is good wages and a consequent high 
standard of living, and that is what we have today. 

What was considered injurious to the health of women has 
differed from generation to generation, and has, therefore, been 
controlled by prejudice and not by medical science. Women 
have not changed as far as vulnerability to disease and fatigue 
is concerned. Yet, when Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan P. 
Anthony were young women, it was the general belief that 
the study of Greek and mathematics would render women 
sterile, and that education was dangerous. 


Then there is that intangible attribute “Femininity”. The 


latest example of “femininity” being called in to stop a woman 
in her chosen field was by the Window Cleaners Union, Local 2, 
A. F. of L., who declared that Mrs. Matilda Pashko shouldn’t 
wash windows because she didn’t belong to the Union, and 
shouldn’t belong to the Union “because it was hazardous to 
wash windows, and also it’s waged improper.” What would 
the windows of the world look like women didn’t wash 
them? It is safe and proper if they wash them without 
remuneration, or for next to nothing, but if they are well paid, 
then it is hazardous and improper! 


Blow to Individual Liberty 


And — 1 — and to most Ritts 
argument for the immediate passage o e ights 
Amendment. Is it good for our Republic, based as it — on 
the Constitution and the Bill of 1 to have half its voters 
wandering over the face of the United States as creatures 
apart, that live not under the sheltering wings of those great 
precepts, but who are at the mercy of every whim of whatever 
origin, and often impo from the totalitarian states? 
Does not this degraded position of women, representing over 
half of the electorate, stab as a dagger into the very heart 
of our body politic? Are not all these so-called protective 
laws, but in truth discriminatory laws, a manifestation of the 

wing totalitarian trend in this, our country, and one more 

low to individual liberty? 


Inter-American Conference On 


Problems Of War And Peace 
Mexico City, February 21 - March 8, 1945 


RESOLUTION PASSED ° 
That the Government of the American Republics, in order to 
implement the Declaration of the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States, modify their legislative systems with 
due regard to the conditions prevailing in their respective coun- 
tries, so as to abolish any existing discriminations by reasons of 
sex, which retard the prosperity and the intellectual, social 
political development of the nations of this continent. * 
“The World Woman’s Party is gratified to learn 
that the Dominican Republic appointed a woman dele- 
gate to the Inter-American Conference and hopes this 
splendid lead will be followed by other American re- 
publics at future conferences,” was the cable sent to the 
delegation of the only country in the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of Peace and War which had 
named a woman delegate with the privilege of voting. 
Senorita Minerva Bernardino, Chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, was THE dele- 
gate. Largely through her efforts plus the dynamic sup- 
port of the only woman observer in the Mexican dele- 
gation—Senora Amalia Castillo Ledon—women were 


recognized as persons interested in the problems of 


peace. Resolutions to this effect were adopted. 

Of the 110 delegates and 154 advisors and consult- 
ants appointed by the 20 countries attending, only four 
of these were women appointed by their governments 
—Senorita Bernardino, a delegate with vote; Senora 
Ledon from Mexico as an advisor; Katherine Lenroot 
and Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, Congress of the 
U. S. A., as advisors. BUT the influence of women was 
felt. Included in the Chapultepec Pact is the following 
resolution : 


“Whereas, Democratic Principles contain absolute 
equality of rights and duties for individuals without 
distinction as to sex, and, Whereas, women, as experi- 
ence has demonstrated, especially during the present 
war, are a factor of prime importance for the moral 
elevation and material progress of all nations—THE 
INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
OF WAR AND PEACE recommends, That the Govern- 
ments of the American republics take into considera- 
tion the cooperation of women in the formation of their 
respective delegations to international conferences in- 
cluding the forthcoming conference to be held at San 
Francisco.” 

At the memorable meeting held in Chapultepec Castle, March 
6th, Senorita Bernardino made a passionate plea for the resolu- 
tion on Rights of Women introduced by her delegation and the 
delegation of Mexico. Said Senorita Bernardino, “Vote is the 
human RIGHT, it should belong to all adult individuals of society 
if the great countries are deciding the triumph of Equality and 
Justice for all.” She pointed out that the three countries in the 


world giving women the widest rights show an outstanding exam- 


ple of the patriotism, heroism and sacrifice of women, as these 
women were more prepared for the struggles. She stated the 
women of Great Britain, Russia and the United States are a 
stimulus to those governments of the Latin-American countries 
which have not yet granted political rights to women. They are 
the proof of what liberated women can do. 

Senora Ledon called attention to the fact that similar resolu- 
tions for civil and political rights of women had been passed be- 
fore but “you must go back to your countries and put this into 
effect,” said Senora Ledon, speaking to ALL the men with votes 
and the ONE woman holding the fate of this resolution. Senora 
Ledon had been granted special privil of speaking by the 
Mexican delegation and Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers was 
ove the same privilege by the U. S. A. delegation. Said Mrs. 

rs: “I am one of the women to receive the benefits by result 
of laws in the U. S. A. I am extremely glad the women of 
Latin-America look forward to the same rights. It gives me 
special joy that they are moving forward to what they want. 
Good luck to the women of Latin-America.” 

Delegates from six countries rose to speak favorably—Brazil 
asked that the resolutions for rights of women be passed by 
acclamation. Amidst applause this was done. The three women 
at this meeting had done their part nobly—but the women’s 
groups must now carry on. We must be present as authorized 
delegates in San Francisco and every other conference where 
peace is discussed. 
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125th Anniversary Of The Birth 


Of Susan B. Anthony 


The National Woman’s Party laid a wreath in honor 
of Susan B. Anthony at the foot of her statue in the 
crypt of the Capitol on Thursday, February 15th— 
the 125th anniversary of her birth. Mrs. Dorothy 
Shipley Granger of Baltimore, Chairman of the St. 
Joan Society, was the Chairman of the delegation. 
Senator George L. Radcliffe of Maryland, who had that 
morning announced in the Senate his intention of 
introducing the Equal Rights Amendment within the 
next few days, joined the delegation. 


Speaking in the Senate, Senator Radcliffe said: 


“This, the anniversary of the birth of Susan B. 
Anthony, reminds us that so frequently outstanding 
leaders are denied during their lifetime the opportunity 
of seeing full measure of success for their efforts. What 
Susan B. Anthony so vigorously and so wisely began, 
her successors are bringing to completion. Today no 
one even suggests that woman suffrage be eliminated. 
Legislation, pending or in near prospect, will, when it 
becomes the law of the land, insure that sex will not 
determine the rights, privileges and responsibilities of 
our citizens.” 

Miss Anthony’s statue is one of a group of three, 
herself, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott, 
executed by Adelaide Johnson and given to the nation 
by the women of America in 1934. Mrs. Grace Keebler 
read the address delivered by Mrs. Johnson on that 
occasion. Mrs. W. J. White, Chairman of the Adelaide 
Johnson Friendly Service Committee, and Mrs. Anne 
E. Hendley joined in the wreath laying. 


Radio Broadcast About Susan B. Anthony 


The “Story of Susan B. Anthony,” written by Luella S. Laudin 
was prepared for the National Council of Women of the United 
States, Inc., of which Susan B. Anthony was one of the founders. 
This — was given over the radio February 15th in many 
localities. 


Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans stands on 
the campus of New York University, on University 
Heights overlooking the Hudson River. It was orig- 
inated by Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, one of the former 
Chancellors of New York University, and was made 
possible by the generosity of Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Helen Gould). 


Early in 1900 it was announced that provision would 
be made for 150 names—50 to be inscribed that year, 
provided that number should be chosen—and five addi- 
tional names at the close of every five years there- 
iy 2 A the number would be completed about 


In the intervening years the names of 67 men and 7 women 
have been honored by inclusion in the Hall of Fame. The quin- 
quennial election for 1945 will take place October 1, 1945. There 
are 102 electors, including men and women well known in edu- 
cation, science, the arts and letters, men and women of affairs 
and public officials. To be successfully elected to a place in this 
commemorative building the name of the rson, 25 years 
deceased, must be backed by the votes of three-fifths of the 
electors, or 61 votes. 


The names of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony have all been placed in nomination. Mrs. Mott 
received 46 votes in 1920, 5 in 1935 and 3 in 1940; Mrs; Stanton 
received 20 votes in 1920, 3 in 1935 and 3 in 1940, and Miss 
Anthony received 46 votes in 1920, 55 in 1935 and 40 in 1940. 


It means much hard work on the part of all of us to get the 
names of the founders of the woman movement inscribed for 
all time in the Hall of Fame. The quota for this year’s election 
is 7. The list of names of the electors can be had from the Hall 
of Fame, New York University; from Mrs. Robert Adamson, 
Chairman, Committee on Pioneers of the Woman Movement, 
Middletown, Monmouth County, N. J.; or from the Florence 
Bayard Hilles Library of the N. W. P. Between now and October 
Ist fd letters should be sent advancing the claims of our 
candidates. 


Endorsements 


ANOTHER LARGE INFLUENTIAL ORGANIZATION 
HAS COME INTO THE FOLD 


The New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
including the five boroughs of Greater New York with 
many thousands of club women, have just passed in 
Convention assembled February 2, 1945, a resolution 
to support whole-heartedly the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

The passage of this important piece of legislation is 


long overdue, and the enthusiastic delegates gave proof 


to the fact that the women of one of the most important 
organizations of the East, realize the great necessity 
for Equality under the law. Several of our best-known 
newspapers, such as the New York Times and the 
mee etc., gave the event interesting pub- 
icity. 

We sincerely hope that our Legislators in Washing- 
ton will heed the voices of so large a part of their 
constituency. 

(MRs. FREDERICK L.) CARRIE R. WAKEHAM, 


Chairman, Department of Civics 
New York City Federation of Women's Clubs. 


LATE BULLETIN 


January 19, 1945. 

“The Business and Professional Women’s Service 
Club of Glendale, California, wishes to go on record as 
favoring the Equal Rights Amendment.“ 


February 26, 1945. 
The Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has endorsed the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 


(Information sent by Mrs. Jane Norman Smith.) 


LATE BULLETIN 
The Cement Workers’ Union, No. 355, CIO, of Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, has endorsed the Amendment. 


(Information furnished us by Mrs. H. H. Horton, Regional 
Northwest Chairman, NWP.) 


QUOTA CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


Kenilworth Manor, 70th & Godfrey Manor, 
Philadelphia, 41, Pa. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis, President of the Quota 
Club of Philadelphia, writes February 15, 1945: 
“You will be pleased to know that the Quota Club 
of Philadelphia, of which I am now President, has 
passed a resolution favoring the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. This came as a direct result of a splendid talk 
given by Edwina Avery in January.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN 
(REPUBLICAN) OF VERMONT 


“T intend to vote for the Equal Rights Amendment. I think 
the Amendment is of particular importance to women in indus- 
try. There are bound to be discriminations against minority 
groups when we begin to get unemployment, but there is likely 
to be greater discrimination against women industrial workers 
than against any other group. 


ERRATA 


On page 82 of the December 1944 issue of “Equal Rights” it 
was stated, by error, that Miss Olive A. Pryor was president of 
the Civic and Business Federation. Miss Pryor is president of 
the White Plains Business and Professional Woman’s Club, 
which group is a member of the Board of Directors of the Civic 
and Business Federation. 
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Recent Broadcasts 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


In January, 1945, in Los Angeles, over Mutual Net- 
work, Judge May Lahey, of the Los Angeles Municipal 
Court, and Mrs. Lucile Martens, of the Coordinating 
Committee for Constitutional Rights, were interviewed 
on the subject of the Equal Rights Amendment. Mrs. 
Martens explained that her Committee consisted of 
representatives from 29 Women’s Clubs whose total 
membership in Los Angeles alone numbers 30,000 
women. is committee is banded together for the 
purpose of securing favorable action on the Equal 
Rights dment. 


To the question from the Announcer to Judge Lahey, 
as a highly successful professional woman, and as 
Judge of the Los Angeles Municipal Court, sworn to 
uphold the Constitution and Bill of Rights, “Surely you 
feel, Judge Lahey, that women are fully protected by 
the Constitution?” 


Judge Lahey: No, Mr. Announcer, I do not The Supreme 
Court, in interpreting the Constitution, followed a principle laid 
down in an early decision. “The interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is necessarily influenced by the fact,” 
it said, “that its provisions are framed in the langu of the 
English common law and are to be read in the light of history” 
(Smith vs. Alabama: 24 U. S. 465). In simple language this 
means that American women are guaran only those rights 
possessed by the English women in 1789, and rights e — 4 
granted them by federal and state legislative bodies. The Engli 
women in 1789 were classed, legislatively speaking, with idiots 
and children, and when a woman married, according to Black- 
stone, husband and wife became one, and he was IT. She was 
her husband’s chattel and she was absolutely dependent upon 
him; without funds; without appeal to the courts. She could not 
contract nor own any persona pepe? ; she could not make a 
will, exercise control over her own chi dren: sue in the courts 
for injury to her own person, hold office and her husband had 
the right to beat her or restrain her any | at will. Since the 
time of the Constitution, American women have only one right 
— a legislatures cannot take away from them—the 

i 


Announcer: Well, things have certainly changed in the past 
few years! You'll have to admit, Judge Lahey, that as a woman 
you certainly have not been hampered in your chosen profession. 


Judge Lahey: You must remember, that I am a California 
woman, and that as such, am more fortunate than women living 
in any of the other forty-seven states. And even here, where 
our laws are fine and fair in respect to women, there are several 
inequalities which are frequently encountered. 


Announcer: Which laws are you referring to, Judge? 


Judge Lahey: Did you know that a wife’s earnings in Cali- 
fornia are not her property? A young teacher was horrified 
when her husband collected her salary and — it partying 
with someone else. No less indignant was a teacher who, already 
supporting her husband and children, found that she must also 
support her husband’s child by a former marriage, because her 
wages were community personal property and under the hus- 
band’s control. The inequality of California law is rare, however 
— + ag the gross inconsistencies in many other parts of 

e country. 


Announcer: But you have referred chiefly to laws referring 
to “working women.” The great majority of women do not 
work, but remain in the home to care for the family. You agree 
that woman’s place is in the home, don’t you, Judge? 


Judge Lahey: Aren’t you being a bit trite and “pre-war”? 
Certainly woman’s place is in the home, if that is where she can 
develop her mind, body and ability to the utmost and serve 
society best! But woman’s real place is to serve where society 
most needs her—and today, with our men called into the fighting 
fronts of the world, the woman’s place is in industry, supplying 
weapons of war; and when those men return, who knows in what 

lace women may best serve? Certainly they should have a voice 
the Peace Table when that comes. 


On the other hand, the many women who have chosen their 
homes as their “career” need full legal and constitutional rights 
just as much as their “earning” sisters! Did you know that the 
right of a husband to beat his wife was recognized by an Illinois 
judge last year when he denied a woman a divorce on the ground 
that her husband had beaten her? He said further, that a hus- 
band had the right to beat his wife, and if more husbands beat 
their wives there would be fewer divorces. This decision, con- 
sidered humorous by commentators, was given wide publicity 


ALICE LEE WEST MOVIUS 


The Massachusetts Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party has lost a most valuable member through the 
passing on of Alice Lee West Movius on December 23, 
1944. Mrs. Movius was a member of the National 
Woman’s Party during the woman suffrage campaign 
and with Genevieve Morrill Fuller represented Massa- 
chusetts at the big Convention in Chicago in 1916, 
when the National Woman’s Party was formed. After 
the adoption of the Woman Suffrage Amendment, when 
the National Woman’s Party was reorganized to raise 
the status of women and to work for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, Mrs. Movius served for many years as 
Chairman of the Massachusetts Branch, retiring in 
1937. During this time she generously offered the 
hospitality of her Beacon Street home to the National 


Woman's Party for many meetings and teas. Under 


her chairmanship and at her instigation a test case 
was financed by the Massachusetts Branch and brought 
before the Supreme Court .of Massachusetts, with 
George Roewer as counsel, with the hope of establish- 
ing jury service for women under existing statutes; 
but the Court decided that women were ineligible for 
jury service because they did not rate as persons under 
Massachusetts law. Mrs. Movius also served for sev- 
eral years as a member of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party. 


over the radio. Another judge decided that “cruelty must consist 

of violence great enough to 88 life. A slap does not endan- 
er life. A man may slap his e as hard as he wants if he 
oesn’t kill her.” 


Announcer: If conditions are really that bad, why don’t you 
women do something about it? 3 


Judge Lahey: Unfortunately, the women who are most badly 
in need of help, are too beaten and helpless to help themselves! 
That is why, as California women, as either home or working 
women, it is our duty to act for the less fortunate members of 
our sex. 


Announcer: That you, Judge Lahey, and Mrs. Martens. I am 
sure that both California women and men will want to help, 
now you have explained the need which faces us. 


Toronto, Canada. 


Also in January in the series “This Week” heard over CBS 
Trans-Canada network, on the subject of “Equal ye for Equal 
Work,” a most interesting discussion was held by Mr. Charles 
Gulston, Riverdale Collegiate Institute, of Toronto, who held that 
the principle of “equal pay for equal work, is dangerous, falla- 
cious, absolutely unjust, and the sure prelude to race suicide.” 


The proponent of the principle of equal for equal work 
was Miss — McDonald, Bloor Street Collegiate Institute, 
of Toronto. | 

Miss McDonald said, in part: “And this is 1945, when the 
civilized world is waking up to the wisdom and justice of equal 
pay for equal work. France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, England 

ussia—all now have laws requiring the general application of 
this principle, or are studying the question with a view to legis- 
lation. The two at political parties of the United States have 
adopted it in their platforms and three of the Canadian parties 
have declared themselves as favoring it. Trades unions have 
supported it for many years, and, it is accepted in all the 
learned professions but that of teaching. 


Moreover, since Toronto requires women to stop teaching at 
the age of 62, whereas men may teach up to 65, three more years 
of earnings, at top salary—a total of more than $11,000—are 
open to men than to women at the very time when er will no 
longer have dependent children. Our superannuation scheme re- 
quires 40 years’ service for a full pension, and there is a big drop 
in the payments for each year short of the total. Few women, then, 
can qualify for a full pension since four years at the universi 
and one year at the College of Education must be added to hi 
school graduation before they are qualified to teach—a pretty 
big order for anyone by the age of 22. 

The whole question of equal pay for equal work is, however, 
much wider n the Toronto situation. Wherever women are 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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From A Champion Of The Cause 


Washington, D. C., 2400 16th Street, 
February 6, 1945. 


Mrs. Anna Kelton Wiley, Editor, 
“Equal Rights”, 

144 B Street, N. E. 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Wiley: 


Accept my congratulation on the Ludlow proposed 
Constitutional amendment to enforce the equal rights 
of women. I congratulate the 76 sponsors as well, 
for in 1906 I jeopardized my political life by demanding 
and fighting for the suffrage for women in the Okla- 
homa Constitution, and thereafter at every succeeding 
election, instead of being defeated for supporting wo- 
men’s rights, I received a higher vote than any other 
candidate at any election at which I was a candidate 
for 18 years, when J voluntarily retired. ; 


Let your sponsors take courage by my experience 
and realize the political value of standing firmly for 
the rights of women, our mothers, our wives, our 
sweethearts, our daughters. Yours respectfully, 


ROBERT L. OWEN, 
Former Senator from Oklahoma. 


Massachusetts Branch 
By EDITH BARTLETT CONWAY, Chairman 


Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller came to Massachusetts to 


speak before the Boston Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women on February tenth. Those 
of us who were at that meeting felt that Mrs. Miller’s 
presentation of the Equal Rights Amendment made a 
favorable impression. 


Mrs. Miller arrived in Boston on the eighth in order 
to make a number of speeches for the Amendment. It 
was unfortunate that on the day of her arrival the 
worst blizzard of the winter should have visited Bos- 
ton, but with true Woman’s Party spirit she set forth 
to fill the speaking engagements which had been ar- 
ranged for her. This took her to Boston University 
to Professor Collier’s class. Professor Collier is Pro- 
fessor of Government and welcomed the opportunity 
of having Mrs. Miller speak before his class. From 
there she went to Simmons College and presented the 
Amendment to another class in government, which had 
been arranged for with Professor Steiger, Head of 
the History Department. It had been arranged to 
have Mrs. Miller go to the largest girls’ dormitory of 
Boston University for dinner after which she was to 
speak to the girls, but that engagement had to be 
cancelled on account of the storm, no transportation 
was available. The next day it had been planned that 
a class in government at Tuft’s College should hear 
her, but that, too, had to be cancelled. 


On Saturday morning at an adult education class 
on government, Professor John J. Mahoney introduced 
Mrs. Miller and said that undoubtedly it is only a mat- 
ter of time until that which Mrs. Miller advocates will 
be accomplished, and after listening one would wonder 
what reason there could be for any further delay. 


A Man May Not Be Indicted 
As A “Common Scold” 


An interesting case was brought to our attention in 


the Court of Quarter Sessions of Allegheny County, 


Pennsylvania, namely Commonwealth v. John F. Ham- 
ilton, No. 569, September Sessions, 1944, before Mc- 
Naugher, Ellenbogen, McDonald and Smart, JJ. 


Extracts from the opinion of Judge J. McDonald 
follow: 


“This Court en banc has before it a motion to quash the 
indictment in the above entitled case. The reasons assigned in 
support of such a motion are: 


„) That the defendant is a man, and a man may not be 
cted or convicted as a ‘common scold’ and 


“(2) That the indictment alleges that the offense occurred 
on a single, certain day specified (to wit, July 24th) and that 
any of nuisance which is indictable as a common nuisance 
must have occurred upon more than one occasion.” 

* * 


The judge then goes on to define what a common scold” is 
He says: 

“Our first impression of the contention that only a woman 
(and not a man) could be guilty of the common nuisance known 
as a ‘common scold’ was that it was ridiculous and that surely 
a man could be a ‘common scold’ just as certainly as could a 
woman. Our own experience has that man can be just as 
onery as woman. Then, too, we are inclined to think, at first 
blush, that the common law of England (and of this Common- 
wealth) was developed during the days of knighthood, and that 
ordinary considerations of gallantry and chivalry would dictate 
that no such crime would be limited to the feminine sex. How- 
ever, when one stops to consider and to remember some of 
the shackles and limitations which were placed upon women in 
those days (some of which still remain), it is not surprising to 
learn that, at common law, the crime of ‘common scold’ was 
limited to women. We know of no reason why this should be so, 
but when one reflects upon the generally degraded state of 
women at the time of the development of the great part of our 
common law, it is not to be wondered at that the crime was 
restricted to women. At that time when a woman was, in many 
respects, the servant or slave of her husband and not considered 
much more than any other chattel. * * * 

“At common law, women were denied the benefit of clergy 
merely because their sex precluded them from holy orders, how- 
ever learned they might be, while their more ignorant husbands 
were ‘burned’ in the hand with a ‘cold’ iron for offenses for 
which women were doomed to die on the gallows. 

“At common law, female virtue stood exposed to the slanders 
and malignity of falsehood, and anyone in conversation could, 
with impunity, proclaim the purest maid or chastest matron to be 
the most meretricious and incontinent of women. Thus female 
honor, which we know is dearer to women than life itself, was 
left by the common law to be the sport of every malignant and 
abandoned calumniator. When we add to these instances of 
inequality between the sexes, the fact that at common law the 
scolding woman was to be ‘ducked’ while the most scandalously 
abusive and railing man went entirely unpunished, the injustice 
becomes striking. Yet it was from this common law, with such 
unfairness and inequality between the sexes, that we derive our 
common law crime of ‘common scold.’ * * * see 

“The last person ever to be sentenced to a ducking as a 
‘common scold’ was one Nancy James. She was sentenced to be 
placed in a certain engine of correction called a cucking or 

ucking stool on Wednesday, the third day of November next 
ensuing (1824) ... and being so placed therein to be plunged 
three times into the water.’ In addition to being a scold Nancy 
James was a fighter. She carried her case to the Supreme Court 
and caused such a hue and cry to be raised that the Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth appeared before the Supreme 
Court and took part in the argument of the case upon appeal. 
The result was that the Supreme Court held that the crime of 
‘common scold’ still existed in this Commonwealth, although the 
punishment by ‘ducking’ was by then obsolete, and that punish- 
ment should be by fine or by fine and imprisonment, in the 
direction of the court. * * * 

“It is our conclusion, therefore, that at common law only 
women can be indicted as ‘common scolds’ and since this is 
strictly a common-law crime in Pennsylvania, that a man may 
not be so indicted. 

“We recommend to the Legislature that it take steps to make 
the law apply to men as well as women.” By order of the Court, 
on Jan. 6, 1945, the indictment in this case was quashed. 

(Eprror’s Notre: This interesting case was brought to us by 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, of Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. It 
is only another argument for the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, in order that such remnants of the old English 
Common Law, still existing in many States, may be obliterated.) | 
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Women On All Fronts 


By GERTRUDE BAER 


International Joint Chairman, Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
International Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


HEN the history of anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist 

movements, both underground and in the open, 
comes to be written, when we come fully to know the 
facts as to refugees, emigrants, evacuees and all the 
forcibly displaced, when the story of human relations 


in the times of political terror and violence that we 


are passing through can at last be recorded, analyzed 
and studied as a whole, it will be apparent what great 
importance must be ascribed to the part that women 
have played throughout. Even today there is already 
available a vast amount of testimony to show their 
heroism, their vision, their initiative, their courage 
and their endurance, physical and moral. It will be an 
overwhelming story, the story of women in the dark 
years from 1933—whether they were free or slaves, 
free or imprisoned, free or pushed from land to land. 
Their dignity, their inventive faculty and loyalty have 
made use of many opportunities that would otherwise 
have been lost and have saved countless lives. Any 
post-war movement of women in Europe will be futile 
if it does not include and make use of women of this 
type who have had this very special experience. _ 

But will the importance of women’s role in society 
at last be recognized? The test will come in two ways. 
It will come when demobilization comes—military and 
industrial mobilization. And it will come when the new 
political situation takes shape. There are going to be 
many positions to be filled, under provisional govern- 
ments and, when the necessary elections have been held, 
under governments enjoying normal status, some of 
them will be political positions with policy-shaping 
functions. They will range from seats in national cabi- 
nets to local village offices with highly practical and 
everyday duties and will include official appointments 
to new (and old) international agencies and bodies. It 
is an important question whether women will now 
have a place in the inner councils where ultimate power 
rests and where questions affecting the life and death 
of future millions will be decided. Will women be used 
only for research and consultation and in dealing with 
social and economic questions, with health, industry, 
education and so on? Or will they at last be called to 
offices which manipulate the master levers, where the 
purposes and methods of public action are determined? 
They are not only capable of first-class competence, 
they are needed and indeed indispensable. 

When demobilization came in 1918 women were the first to be 

n even in trades which had always been exclu- 
sively women’s trades; even in such industries where they were 
organized together with men in their unions. Every social injus- 
tice strikes women first and first among them those who are the 
socially weakest because they are uno j The demobiliza- 
tion period, the period of transition from war to peace may 
bring to innumerable women many of them the bread- 
winners of their families more injustice, more hardship and 
suffering than war itself. The working woman must also in 
this period have free choice of work and complete equality of 
opportunity “on the basis of her individual merit, skill and expe- 

ce.” (See I. L. O. Recommendations, 1944.) The transition 
period is in innumerable cases decisive for the whole future of 
a woman worker and often even for the future of her entire 
family, because she will hardly find a job again in her industry 
once she is thrown out of the process of production. 

These two tests will come. Even the Right to Vote in countries 
where they have not enjoyed it before the war, will not fully 
compensate. Women want equality of economic opportunities. 
They want equality in policy-shaping positions, national and 
international. 

We rejoice that French women are at last free—we hope fully 
free—and that the new France has at last remedied the anomaly 
of excluding women from liberty in the country which was the 


cradle and inspiration of democratic concepts on the European 
continent. The French Provisional Consultative Assembly meet- 
ing in Paris in November saw the first women deputies in its 
midst and among them many younger women known for their 
energy and reliability. The action in the Consultative Assembly 
in Algiers in 1944 by which full electoral equality was given to 
the women of France was so little discussed and had so little 
immediate publicity that again it will be said (as was the case 
in so many other European countries): “Suffrage fell into their 
laps. They did not really want it; they did not fight for it.” They 
did. They fought for it—in their own way as British and Ameri- 
can women used their own special methods. But even if French 
women had not “fought” for their rights as women, even if they 
had not to their credit their extraordinary record of self-denial 
and efficiency during Nazi occupation the enfranchisement of 
one-half, of more than one-half of its population, was overdue 
in a democratic and free France. | 


Now they have come of age—matured in bitter tests. And 
they will make full use of their vote because they know that 
their existence, that the existence of their children, depends on 
certain choices they have to make in the field of politics. They 
know—and at what cost!—that human dignity, liberty and 
equality have a meaning as concrete and profound as work 
and hunger. 

The first elections wil] be the ones for the municipal and 
departmental assemblies in February and registration shows 
that French women are going to take their new civic and politi- 
cal duties seriously. In many Paris wards women voters will 
exceed men, a disproportion not entirely explained by the fact 
that so many male voters are still being held in Germany. 
Several hundred women have already been appointed municipal 
councilors by the new French authorities. A great number of 
housewives, committees cooperate in the distribution and super- 
vision of food supplies. Women jurors are now sitting in French 
cou especially in the special tribunals which have to ju 
French “collaborationists.” Also the Paris Court of Justice 
include numerous women all taken from the ranks of the resist- 
ance movement. 

The anomalous situation that we knew in pre-war France still 
exists in democratic Switzerland. Dare we hope that enfranchise- 
ment will come to Swiss women after this war? The moral pres- 
sure of the world battle for full democracy may not be quite 
as significantly felt in a neutral country as in a belligerant one 
and besides—the Swiss Parliament may not be as badly in need 
of additional electoral forces as is the French provisional admin- 
istration with tens of thousands of men out of reach for some 
time to come. 

Even the women of Bermuda have been granted suffrage on 
the same terms as men,” meaning that they will be subject to 
stringent limitations in a colonial population of which only about 
one-tenth is qualified to vote. (The colored legislators are said 
to have opposed the bill with the argument that more white than 
colored women would be registered—though they are for univer- 
sal and equal suffrage in principle.) 

The women of Malta, too, may obtain suffrage at the end of 
the war. “Devastated Malta faces in the future a great program 
of social reconstruction and rehabilitation. The widening of 
the basis of the franchise to include women would enable Malta 
to receive the help of its women in public life; particularly in 
the solution of its serious domestic problems,” writes Josephine 
Burns de Bono in a letter to the “The Times” (London). 

Follo Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, Panama and Uruguay, the 
Dominican Republic enfranchised its women and even seems to 
encourage them to share full politica] responsibilities. 

From International Circular Letter No. 1, 1945. 


Recent Broadcasts 
(Continued from Page 24) 


employed, in business, in industry, in the 1 9 the same 
principles apply. And even now, in this brave new world“ of 

45, only constant watchfulness and energetic action can avert 
the evils involved in the sacrifice of these principles—a sacrifice 
which would mean injustice to women and insecurity to men. 


Washington, D. C. 


On February 8, 1945, over Station WMAL of the Blue Net- 
work, in Washington D. C., Mrs. Helena Hill Weed, 1 
Chairman of the NWP, was interviewed by Mrs. Ruth Crane 


on the subject of the gla discriminations against women 
federal, state and 
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RECEIPTS—NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, December 1944, January and February 1945 


March-April, 1945 
Finance Chairman Hlorence A. Armstrong 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Dr. Florence Armstrong, Iowa $ 1,000.09 
Mrs. William Kent, Calif 140.00 
Mrs. Robert Adamson, N. J 100.00 
Miss Gertrude L. Crocker, Va 100.00 
Miss Edith J. Goode, Vt 100. 
Mrs. Alfred Kerfoot, Va 100 
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Angeles, Cal 100.00 
Miss Alice Mor * Wright, N. 1 100.00 
Miss Alice Pau 100.00 
Mrs. Catheriine Dobbe 50.00 
Miss Alice M. Matthews, D , 50.00 
Business and Professional — Baltimore, Md.............. odes 30.00 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Pa 30.00 
Dean Agnes E. Wells, Ind. 30.00 
Mrs. Catherine Boyle, Del * 25.00 
Mrs. Betsy Ashmore, Colo 25.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Forbes, Md 25.00 
Mrs. Marie Moore Forrest, D. C 24 75 
Miss Helen Paul, Conn 2 23.00 
Mrs. Thomas H. Greist, Pa 20.00 
Miss Anita Pollitzer, N. Y 16.00 
Miss Gertrude L. George, Calif 15.00 
Miss Louise Earle, Mass 12.00 
Miss Lavinia Pa 11.00 
Mrs. Finley Acker, Pa 10.00 
Mrs. Florence Ardresen, D. C 10.00 
Mrs. George Aydelott, Calit 10.00 
Dr. Marie E. Bane, Pa 10.00 
Mrs. Nora Stanton’ Barney, Conn 10.00 
Miss Hannah Bonell, Va 10.00 
Mrs. George H. Brown, N. Y 10.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Clark, N. Y 10.00 
Mrs. B. Coope, Calif 10.00 
Mrs. Nellie R. Crissey, Calif 10.00 
Mrs. Lloyd Dalzell, N. V 10.00 
Dr. Alice Eastwood, Calif 10.00 
Mrs. Hazel Ewing, In 10.00 
Mrs. Mary Billings Green, Conn 10.00 
Mrs. Christine Hays, Conn 10.00 
Miss Elizabeth Hine, N. Y 10.00 
League of Professional Women, Portland, Ore 10.00 
Miss Rose Mattera, Calif 10.00 
Mrs. Rilla R. Nelson, Mich 10.00 
Mrs. Dora Ogle, D. C 10.00 
Mrs. Bertha Sanford Miller, Ariz 10.00 
National Association of Women, Ind 3 10.00 
Quota Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 10.00 
Mrs. Bertha Werthner, D. C 10.00 
Miss Mary B. Anthony, R. I 8.00 
Palo Alto Branch, Calif 6.00 
Mrs. Alma H. Ambrose, Md 6.00 
Mrs. Dorothy Granger, Md 6.00 
Mrs. Nina Horton Avery, Va 5.00 
Mrs. Mary Lou Baker, 5.00 
Mrs. James Balch, Mich 5.00 
Mrs. Alma Bevis, Ohio 5.00 
Mrs. Katherine Boyles, Fla 5.00 
Dr. Beulah Fla. 5.00 
Mrs. Edna Mae Bus * 5.00 
Mrs. Pauline K. Bush, Mass 5.00 
Mrs. Jane Watson Bustard, D. C 5.00 
Mrs. Jennie Canfield, Pa 5.00 
Mrs. Laura Cannon, Calif 5.00 
Mrs. George Carnochan, N. Y 5.00 
Mrs. Marie L. Charon, D. C 5.00 
Mrs. Ben Cook, R. I 5.00 
Rita W. Cowan, N. Y 5.00 
Mrs. Blanche Crane, D. C 5.00 
Mrs. Osie Crump, Fa 5.00 
Mabel Young Davis, Fla 5.00 
Mrs. Fannie Fink, N. Y 5.00 
Mrs. Edna Fuller, Fla 5.00 
Miss Bess M. Gangburn, Calif 5.00 
Mrs. Gertrude Hunt, Calif 5.00 
Miss Estelle C. MacDonald, R. I “ 5.00 
Miss Mary C. MacDonaugh, mG 5.00 
Mrs. Stephen Franklin Pierce, Va 5.00 
Mrs. Emma Roesing, Fla 5.00 
Mrs. Marion Sayward, Ohio 5.00 
Mrs. Lucy Cooper Shaw, Md 5.00 
Mrs. Leila N. Simmons, Alaska 5.00 
Mrs. Julia Thomas, Fla 5.00 
Mrs. Hayword C. Thompson, Va 5.00 
Mrs. Florence Walzer, Fla 5.00 
Mrs. Minnie Lee White, D. C 5.00 
Mrs. M. L. Yarey, Fla 4 5.00 
Miss Rose S. Zetzer, Md 5.00 
Miss Marjorie Varner, Fla 4.00 
Miss Marguerite L. Dwight, R. I 3.00 
Mrs. Mary Fennimore Sheppherd, Md 3.00 
Mrs. Mabel Rawn Bauer, Ohio 2.50 
Carrie M. Bell, Iowa. 2.50 
Marion Besse, Ohio 2.50 
Elizabeth Armstrong, D. C 2.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Acker, D. C 2.00 
Mrs. Grace H. Aull, Minn 2.00 
Dr. Rosalind Bain. D. C 2.00 

eanor Baptist, Iowa 2.00 
Mrs. Esther Cloward. N. Y 2.00 
Mrs. Isabel M. Cutelli, Calif 2.00 
Mrs. Carolie R. Chauvin, Ark 2.00 
Eleanor Duncan, D 2.00 
rs. Homer B. 4K Mass 2.00 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis. Pa bos ae 2.00 
Miss Clara Frenzel, Iowa 2.00 
Miss Elizabeth Graebner. Va 2.00 
Miss Anna M. Graves, Md 2.00 
Mrs. Helen M. Greene, N. V 2.00 
Mrs. Fairfax Hodge. III 2.00 
Mrs. V. E. MacDonell, Del 2.00 
Dr. Inez Philbrick. Ohio 2.00 
Miss Julie M. Pollitzer, N. Y 2.00 
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Doris Chase, N. J 
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Ariz.; Miss Eleanor McNaughton, N. Y.; Mrs. A. M. 
Mathis, III.; Miss Grace Mayer, N. Y.; Miss Helen Merritt, 
Conn.; Bertha Sanford Miller, Ariz. ; Miss 
tox Miller, N. Y.; 
Morse, Mich.; Miss Bessie Q. Mott, N. Y.; 
belle Murray, N. V.; Mrs. Walter E. Off, Pa.; Harriet Hean 
Oliver, Ariz.; Mrs. Amelia Pasternachi, Mich. : 
E. Prechtel, Md.; Mrs. Monroe Rand, 
Calit. Miss Mary B. 


Josephine H. Ryan, „ 15 Mrs. Mary Sabine, Md.; “Mrs 
Raymond Schrieber, Pa.; Miss Lora Scott, 
nobel Smith, N. Y.; Ruth Sprowls, Ariz.; Mrs. N. A. Stock- 
ton, Pa.; Mrs. Katheryn Stringer, Mich. Mrs. Charles J. 
B. Stuart, N. Y.; Miss Theresa B. Tannhouser, Mich. ; 
Mrs. Doris Thiete, Mich.; Mrs. Joseph Tillery, Md. ; Mrs. 
Ida Taylor, D. C.; Mrs. H. W. Thorne, Conn.; 
Wallace, Conn.; Mrs. Richard D. Watson, N. C.; the Hon. 
Jessie B. Weeks, D. C.; Dr. Jane B. Welling, Mich. Mrs. 
Gertrude G. Whitcomb, R. I.; Miss Elsie Wilson Bee 
Mrs. Peggy Weldron, B. G.; ; Mrs. Agnes Wyckoff, Mich; : 
Mrs. Virginia Clement Young, Md. 
Total enrollment fees 


Mrs. Joseph 4 54. 
Ariz.; Mrs. Mary Green, 


; Mrs. Elsie Harper, Mich.; so P. 
Mass.; Mrs. D. Jan- 


Anna H. 


Mrs. Lew 


Mrs. A. W. Humphrey, Mich. ; Esther 
Mrs. Frederick 


Lois Mat- 
Mrs. Clarence Morris, Colo.; Miss Amy 
Miss Isa- 


Mrs. Sadie 
Ariz. ; Miss Iola 


Pa.; Miss 


$ 31.00 


OTHER RECEIPTS 


Transfer from Investment and Endowment..............$6,000.00 
Income from Investment and Endowment 1,700.00 
Rent of Rooms at National Headquarters. - 1,752.73 
Subscription to Equal Rights 4 
Sale of Literature, Postcards and Stamps. 
Receipts from Telephone 
Refund 100.00 
Sale of Radio Discs 59.90 
GRAND TOTAL, Receipts 


$12,907.67 


— — — 


— 
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| 
Dr 
Matilda Dennis 
Mrs. Madolyn Dorfner, Pa.; Miss Alberta Edell, Conn.; 
son, Haines, Pa.; Mrs. Gertrude D. | Z. Mrs. isa- 
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A Feminist Thinks It Over 


By ALMA LUTZ 


| | Facing Facts 


HAT all States move as rapidly as possible to 
extend the benefits of legal minimum wage rates 

of not less than 65 cents an hour to all workers was 
one of the recommendations of the annual National 
Labor Conference, which met in December, 1944, in 
Washington. Their classification, all workers“, ob- 
viously includes men as well as women under minimum 
wage. According to testimony given before the Senate 
Education and Labor Committee ,40 per cent of the 
Nation’s wage-earners, receive less than 65 cents an 
hour. These low-paid wage-earners are men and women. 
Minimum wage rulings, minimum wage laws, are 


needed by both men and women workers. To be effec- 


tive they must apply to both alike. And yet in the 
face of this, the National Labor Conference recom- 
mends to the States a basic minimum for women and 
minors, adding, however, that no man should be paid 
less than the minimum for women. 

But why put the cart before the horse? Why not 
establish once and for all the only fair basis for mini- 
mum wage legislation—minimum wage standards ap- 
plying equally to adult men and women and a basic 
minimum for minors. Surely women have earned the 


right no longer to be classified with minors in labor . 


legislation. 

When members of the National Labor Conference 
specify that no man should be paid less than the mini- 
mum set for women and minors, they admit what we 
have always recognized, that in periods of scarce 
employment, men, not covered by minimum-wage laws, 
undercut the minimum.set for women. The New York 
Legislature recognized this when last year it enacted 
a law providing that men cannot undercut a minimum 
wage set for women by law. This is legal sanction for 
equal minimum wage laws for men and women in one 
of our largest and most enlightened States. 

The need is for intelligent revision of all State 
minimum wage legislation so that such legislation in 
the future will cover both men and women, as is the 
case in the Federal Fair Standards Act, and so that 
the emphasis will be on the job rather than on the sex 
of the worker. What better impetus could be provided 
for such revision than the adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment which will be a mandate to the 
States to bring their labor laws into line with Twen- 
tieth Century concepts of women and of labor. 

Equal Pay bills have been introduced in the legisla- 
tures of many of our States at the instigation of 
women’s organizations, some of whom are opposed to 
the Equal Rights Amendment. Already in five of 
our States, Michigan, Illinois, Montana, Washington, 
and New York, Equal Pay laws are operating. They 
are highly commendable laws, but they can be re- 
pealed by succeeding legislatures unless public opinion 
is behind them. Their effective enforcement will de- 
pend upon the interest and alertness of women and 
upon the cooperation of employer and unions. 

Pauline Newman, discussing the enforcement of the 
New York Equal Pay law at a recent conference of 
the New York Women’s Trade Union League, said: 
“Vast numbers of women are still receiving a lower 
wage than does the man who is working on the same 
job. Moreover, you will find that even in union con- 
tracts—or in most of them, at any rate, a differential 
exists between Jane and John, both of whom are doing 
the same kind of work. . . . Because men, whether 
leaders of unions or employers, are men; they still 


EMMA A. FOX 


On February 8, 1945, in Detroit, Michigan, one of 
our most beloved members, and the parliamentarian 
for the National Woman's Party, died. Emma A. 
Fox. Mrs. Fox would have been 98 on March 29th 
next. Only two months ago Mrs. Fox travelled by 
Nane to Nashville, Tenn., to serve as convention par- 
amentarian for the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, an assignment she had filled for twenty-eight 
different annual meetings. Born in Binghamton, 
N. Y., Mrs. Fox, the former Emma Augusta Stowell, 
chose the study of parliamentary law as her life work 
while she was still in her teens. In 1876 she was 
married to Charles Edward Fox and came to Detroit. 

Mrs. Fox was parliamentarian of the Michigan State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Detroit Federation, 
and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. She 
was present at the last Board Meeting of the GFWC 
in October 1944. She founded the Parliamentary Law 
Club forty-six years ago. 

_ Her text book, “Parliamentary Usage,” went into 
its fourth edition four years ago. 

In 1941 Mrs. Fox was named the Number One 
pioneer club woman of America at the triennial conven- 
tion of the GF WC at Atlantic City. Her name heads the 
— of eleven honorary vice-presidents of that organi- 
zation. 

It was to the fine leadership of Mrs. Fox that we 
owe the endorsement of the Equal Rights Amendment 
by the Michigan Federation in 1930, nearly fifteen 
years ago. 


Thinks Women Would Run World Better 


By L. G. WENTWORTH 


Years ago the late Colonel House wrote that men had made 
such a mess of government at home and abroad that they should 
abdicate in favor of women. And last August in an interview 
Henry Ford said: — the women should be running the 
world; I believe they could do a better job.” 

Colonel House’s remark was supposed to be in semi-serious 
vein, but ask yourself if his suggestion was not a wise one. 
If women had had equal authority with men in government 20 
years ago would World War II have materi | 

Brookline, Mass. 

at from Readers, New York World-Telegram, Nov. 4, 
1944. 


retain deep-rooted prejudice when it’s a matter of 
women’s work.” (Life and Labor Bulletin.) Miss 
Newman advocates education as the best means of 
eradicating this prejudice. 

We too believe in education, but education with teeth 
in it. We have been trying to educate away men’s 
prejudice against women’s work for almost a hundred 
years. Assembling facts regarding women’s good 
work has had little effect—even in the face of the 
stupendous task they have performed in this war. 

The only effective means of education to overcome 
men’s prejudice against women’s work and capacity is 
the adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment which 
will wipe out for women the stigma of being a little 
lower than persons in the eyes of the law. It will 
be a mandate to the States to recognize women as 
whole citizens, respecting their dignity as free citizens 
and according them rights given to men as a matter 
of course. It will compel States within a three-year 
period to revise labor legislation to apply equally to 
men and women, removing the special restrictions on 
women which make it impossible for women to do equal 
work. When wage and hour legislation applies to men 
and women alike, when safety regulations, seats, lunch 
and rest periods are provided for both men and women, 
then equal pay for equal work can become a reality. 
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